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What is the Orientation to the World of Work 
program? 

Orientation to' the World of Work is a program to help prepare 
participants for enthusiastic involvement in career decision 
making, planning, occupational sTcill^s traijiing, and related 
occupational prepatation . It is designed to acquaint 
participants with factors that influence their abilities^ to 
find and retain job's that a^e persona.-lly satisfying and 
revabdirig -to. them; -The program is intended for use. by 
participants who have .little or no understanding of work or 
o the purpose for working.*" ^ 

Not all" pa^rticipahts are "motivated to work, at least not 
*or an extended per.iod of 'time. Many, while motivated, are 
motivated to do work that 'is illegal, e.g., push drugs, steal, 
.and so forth. This program helps .participants examine basic 
needs t^at are common to' all people and identify the personal 
•n'eeda t^^y .might satisfy through responsible work.^ « <» , 

Participants learn how "to match their personal needs with ]ob 
facts, "s^ch as job requirements, job responsibid ities-, 
education and training -requirements , working conditions, employ- 
ment outlook, salary, and potential for advancement. ^They learn 
how-to determi.ne w^iether a given job can pr caunot satisfy, their 
personal needs. . * * • - 

While each individual's set of needs influences his, or her* ^ 
career choices, the priority placed on each need is, often the , 
determining factor in job selection. Participants are led to 
establish oriorities in thei-raives by considering both short- 
term and long-term effects of their de.cis ions'. They are guided 
to use this information as a basis far .ongoing- decision -making. 



What are the contents? . 

• - . . ' •* ■ » 

■ Orientation to the World of, Work contains these materials; 

• \ • 

• Instructor" Guide 

^ This guide" -explains the- goals an^ objectives of 
^ Orientation to thg World of Work , the ' organization 
- of materials, 4nd implemeTitation' ?>rocedures . 
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^ Program Booklet 

T-his booklet contains these section titles: 
• • • 1 1 

• What motivates you and other people to work?- 

• What needs will influence your care^ choices? 

• What facts will help, you match you;: needs to a career'^ 

• How can you make' gODd decisions? 



How is it packaged? 



Oi;ientartiofr^Eo-4^ie World of Work is* packaged in two booklets* 

• The instructor gllide is . nonconsumable ♦ 

♦ The program booklet is corts^mable. x 



How ifi it used? 



Participants read each section of their program booklets, 
reflecting c5n and answering, questions presented .in'the^ text. 

■There are ^opportunities for group* discussion so that participant 
might^'gain greater perspective about- the topics they are 
exploring. ' ' ■ " ' 

. In supplementary group activities, the instructor and counselo'r 
present -additional questions tO stimulate further discussion of 
the -topics. 



When, where, and how oftisn is it used? 

Orientatio n to the World of Worjc should be offered as part o£ 
CETA train ing for out-of-school CETA-eligible youth and adults 
and for fn-school youth as well. . 



The materials are designed for* flexibility. They can be 
presented to participants to use individually, arid at their ' ^ 
own pace'. They can also be presented to an entire classroom 
of participants for a g,iven time each day. 

The estimated time for this- program is 20 h<5ur5. This time 

can be Idivide.d into two weeks of two-hour days — oj^Qj^e 

week' of four -hour days.. Participants need time to think. abo-Ut 

the concepts presented arid ,to discuss their ideas with you, ' ♦ 

the counselor, and with other, participants, so structure the • 

time accordingly.^ ^ • . , ' 

Y . 

What is your role? 




In -addition to facilitating each participant's use , of this 
program, your primary roles are . . .' 

• to create an environment in which reflection arid 
discussion can occur, . . . , 

• to help the participant understand the ways in which 
' meaningful work can be important to all members, of 

socidt^* . . . ways in which it can satisfy personal . 
rieeds and wants ,• , * 

- - . 'to work -directly with participants and their counselors 
for 'ongoing assessment of pajrticipantrs as- it .relates 
to their Emplbyabi lity Development Plans - (EDPs) . 

Familiarize yourself ^ with the program and instructional materials 
so you thoroughly understand th& concepts as they are presented. ^ 

-Encourage participants to be as honest and candid as/possible 
in their written answers to ^questions in. the program booklet. - 
Lead them "to understand that their privacy will be^ irespected and 
maintained. 

Provide opportunity^ for groUp discussio.ji . Use the que^ions 
- in- the program' booklet. Supplement with the activities^ pages. 
4 to 10 of this guide. , Participants may choose to qh^m as mucn 
as they wish. in the group activities.. ' ; ' ^ 

" In order to provide a nont^hreatening atmospher,e aji'd to encourage, 
an op^n exchange of feelin'qs* some gro-up rules should be 
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AsTc the group to esj:ablish th^ir own i^ules for interaction* 
'Have the rules com^' from the group rather than from you. 
Some examples of typical "group" rifles for interaction are 



• everyone mu^t participate, - , ^ 

*• name calling or other actions demeaning to a 
person are prohibited, • 

• everyone is free to* 'express feelings, thoughts,* 
and opin^ions without receiving criticism, ^ % 

The "important thing is to demonstrate that many different 
opinions or viewpoints are acxa^^ptable on a particular 
topic. No one opinion or ' viewpoint , is ^ri ght or wrong. ^ 

How can you supplement 
the program? 



\ 



You can initiate additj-Qna^l types of cjroup activities to 
'supplement those in the^program booklet.*^ The use of such g>oup 
.activities has several berief rts: ^ ' ^ 

• A, var;iety of group activities stimulates interest 
* ' in the individual activitj^^s. . . ^ ^ 

• Informal 'discussions can help participants to be 
.honest with themsel/Ves. For^some individuals ,^ the 

'process o£ examining one's needs, values, and other 
aspects of the s6lf can be an uncomfortable experience. 
. Interact-ion .with -/others who are dealing with the sam^ 
process can make/ this experience les^ overwhelming 
* . and .ena)3le the participants to be more realistic in 
assessing- them^lyes. 

• Group acftivities can be carefully chose'n to remforte , 
the" learning/that is taking place through individual ^ , 

' • • • work. Partiicipants who are having trouble understandina 
*a concept okn resolve the difficulty in the group 
I,. 'discussion^before proceeding. ... 

If possible, include a counselor in the .activities^. The 
presence of the counselor i^s iinportant fqr several reasons: 

• The- perspective of 'the counselor — who may have more 
familiarity with career^ options , educational options, 

'-placement, and other topics — is vital'. v 

VThe material that follows on pages .4 through 9 was adapted ^ 
from Catherine C. King-Pitch, Career Planning System, Senior 
High School Level s ^ (Columbus: The * National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education ,jTne onio.St^te University, 1977). 



• The presence of two leaders will, facilitate simul-^ 

. taneous small-grpUp activity. . * ' - 

* ' * ' • . • ' 

• The counselor may have access to resource .people , 

' * guidance 'publications' and 'films, ^estin^ mater iais, 

. ^ , ' and, other supplementary -materials that will be. 

* useful^ in conducting th^ prograrrt'. , ^ ' ^ ^ - 

• It is important that, participants be.come asquainted 
with the counselor as someone who can facilitate^ 
effective plaae-ing. - This is ah important outgrowth 
of this activity and wi.ll encourage constructive use 

of the guidance furictix^n during. and after participation 
in the program and particularly du-ring assessment for 
the EDP .(Employability Development Plan) . 

A variety of group, discussion questions are included in the ^ 
participants' progranx^booklets . T^iese questions are keyed to 
the top'ics that' aare presen'ted. Additional types of group 
activities are inc-luded on the ne>tt pages of this guide. . 
They are Irsted under the. topics (or .section titles), to which 
they relate. ' * , • 

The abundance and variety of activities will make it easier 
for you to select appropriate . activities for the participants. 
If desira|?le, -two or more activities can be selected and 
•conducted at 'the same time with smai'l groups of participants, 
sihce not all participants will b.e addressing the same topics 
at the same taje..^. Ask . a counselor to assist yo\^ in this 
endeavor'. ' . - 

* • ^ • . . ■ 

''..<, , \ ■ 

' WHAT MOTIVATES YOU AND OTHER PE9PLE TO WORK? ■ 



Discuss the concept of needs, ' Present these questions., 
-a. Do you agree with the explanations of basic needs'^, ■ 

b. Do your needs exist in the grder shown in the ^ ' • 
activity? If not, 'how do -they differ? . ^ 

c. Can- yo'u tell what needs motivate you? What abo^t t 
unconscious needs — ^"needs that are tnq-gered 

• by soine .event or expe.|:ience in your life buK wh^ch 
you rarely attribute to that experience? ' . 

d. ' .Why don't satisfied needs motivate' pe.ople? 



2. Describe ^ituatTons in your own- life when* yb.jj were 
motivated by the five fmeds.' Ask particig^ts to do the 
same. * Sharing about yourself will help pdrt:icipants^ * 
feel*more cpmfort^ble with you and the g-rijjup and also 
more willing to sKare. 

3. Have participants conduct a s'urvey *pf family, friends, 
instructors, and other sign i f Leant people .in their livefe, 

"asking what will, be or has been the most* motivating need^ 
in their Lives. Pool the findings and leai^n which heeds 
are most frequently at the top of the list. 



WHAT NEEDS WILL INFLUENCE YOOR^ CAREER CHOICE? 



Discuss the topic of values. ^ Help participants 
understand that identif i ed need^ ;ref Itct vallies and that 
values influence decisions..^ 

a. Where dp values conle from? (Values come from society 
or culture*. They are learned from parents, teachers^, 
other significant adults'or role models* ^d, to some 
extent,' from peers.), Tarental influence^^ gj;eat. . 

b. What are some areas' in .whi'ch we typically draw upon 

our values? ^ . ' ' - 

. • " ^ ' ... 

politics • ^ culture (music, heaiith 

♦ religion ^ - -art, literature) rule's, authority 

'\ worl^ * * ' ^ friends ^interpersonal 

leisure tim^ inaterj.al .possessions . relation^ 

;>*educatioh \ person^"'1:astes \ family 

love, 'sex* money ^ " . 



. *In a dis'cussion of values, pafticioants might l?e apt to voice 
opinions and answers they think thi instructor expects. 
Therefore, make an effort j^jp accept all statements witho.ut 
judging their worth,. Even' the most antisocial opinions should 
'be accepted 'at face value. ^ . 

Nonacqf^ptance can be tx;ansmitted' in many ways^ inc]5Aiding body u 
language, •fa9ia<L express^^on, tone of voice, and eye^ movement . 
Statements can.be acbepted by listening carefully' and then i 
^simply clari f ying *wh4t was' said ("You said that you felt . . . ") 
or by actually implying' some a'cceptancc ("i pan understand how 
* you might feel 4:hat way.")* 

\ ' - ' 
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What happens when one purse's values are 'not ccbnsistent 

-v/ith th^ values of societV^ * * }^ ^ 

dr D6 you think that you have any yal^ues that are a^rf 
hindrance? ' 




2* * Discuss any difference between what younqer peopi^^an^ 
oldei peogie> identify as important pers.onai need^. 'Ask 
participants to survey a number of people of different ageN!^ 
groups --f ami ly , friends, neighbors, and so fortn. 

. 3. Discuss In what ways careers do and do not satisfy people< 

WHAT FACTS WILL HELP YOU MATCH, Y.OUR rteEji,S TO A^ CAREER?"^ 

1. Discuss reasons why gathering facts is important in any 
decision-makjng^ process. . ^ 



2. Ask participants, to talk with each other, family meml^ers, 
• friends, and others. H^ve them^ find out at)gut Situations 
when lack of information caused someone to make decisions 
they later regretted. Have the participants discuss their 
findings with the group. — -.^ ^ ' 

A, . ■ . ^ / , , 

a. Identify and explain sources pf informa±ipn participants 
- • can juse-when making career decisions, such , as the 

Occupational Outlook Handbook and Encyclopedia of' Careers . 
Find out what's available for participants in yoyr library < 



KOW CAN VOU mAkE vSOOD .DECISIONS? 

. Identify^a pi?oblem situation that you thifik is appropriate 
for the group to examine. Divide the participants inijo . 
small groups'. * Give each g^rovp the problem and ask them 
Jto apply the decision-making steps. When they finish, 
' compare the alternatives, sources of information,^ identified 
. . nqeds, ; values used; pro^^ected consequences, choices, plans, 
and general approaches of the groups. Discuss how the"^ 
groups acted differently or similarly. Exfilain what might 
have caused the .dif^ferences. (One example you' might present 
here is the case of a pcW^ who is trying to decide between 
illegal kinds or- work and lawf\il typos- of employment.) 
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Present the following theory about risk taking in decision . 
jT\aking. ^ - ^ ' ■ ^ • ' . ' ' 

Some people feel that there are four basic strategies or 
approaches to risH' taking: " ' ' ^ 

Wish strategy -^-Choosing the alternative that mi-ght lead 
^to the most ^esirabl^ result, regardless of risk. 

Safe strategy --Choosing the alternative th$t is most 
likely to bring success. 

Escape sjfcf Aiegy -^Cftoosing the altefch^ive that is most 
lifcely to avoid the worst result. /. . , ' 

Combination strategy — Choosing the alteoiative that has 
both high prpbability (sa.fe strategy) gind "desirability 
(wish strategy) . * ^ , • 

DiscAisi? the strategies .' Sample discussion questions follow. 



a. - Do you agree, that these, strategies apply <1:o the w^y . 

/people approach, risk? 

b. Caix^you think of any^ approaches not included here? - 

c. Have you used any* of the strategies? Describe the 
situatibns- in which you used (each kind. 

d. Do you think a person uses .one^ kind of strategy or 
different ones in different situations? 

e. Dq you-^ think such categories of approach are useful?' 

at' » /• ' • 

• \ ' 

f. ;Do'yox} think a person can control the way he or she 

approaches risk? What are the implications for career 
' .choice if a person- can 1 1' control- it? 

Ask participants to describe a significant choice they . 
'have made in whicl]^ there was risk involved. ^ Ask« them to 
•describe the alternatives, the risks, -and the choices made. 

a. vDiscuss ways that on-the-job decision's involve^-^ 

weighing consequences and calculating risks . 

b. . Wh^t"^re some strong motivators in 'deciding whether 

or not to take risks? • ' * 



Ask the group to share some of the decisions they have* hacT 
to make in which they weighed consequences and risks. Hav^ 
them say if they feel that their final decisions were 
influenced by their identified needs. Ask them to give 
specific examples. 

Present ''the following theory about decision-making 
strategics. 

A strategy is a plan of action. A decision-making strategy^ 
is a plan fo^ making a decision or solving a problem. When 
yc>u put all the steps together to- solve the problem, you 
are using a strategy. , 

A Strategy is not good, or bad or right or wrong. Different 
'Strategies are used at different times and in different 
situations by different .people. 

These are s^ome decision-making strategies: ^ '-^^r^ 

Planning — Using a plan thatwill bring satisfying results. ^ i , 
Balancing ^mption and reasonT Weighing the facts. 

Impulsive — Taking. the first alternative^. Using little ' 
thought; Not examining the facts. ("Jumping off the 
deep *end. ") ' . ' t ^ - , . 

» ' ** 

Compliant — Following somegne else's plans. Letting someone 

else decide. ("i don't care- -whatever you want.") 
• ' * , • , ^ 

Delaying — Putting off a* decision. Postponing thinJcing 

about it. ("I'll cross -that bridge when* I come to it.") 

Paralysis — Knowing you Have to decide but being unable, 
to do it. Being, unable to face up to it. 

*> * 
Fatalistic — Leaving it to chance or fate. What ^ill be, 
will be. ("It's all in the cards. "v "Let the chips ^all 
where they may.") • v. . 

Agonizing — Being overwhelmed by all the alternatives.. 

Getting lost, in the data. ' ("I don't know which way to turn-.") 

Intuitive — Doing what feels right without examining it. 
Basing a decisi*on on some " inexplainable sense. ("I don't.. ^ 
know why, but it just •feels right.") , V 
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Discuss the decision-making strategies and ask participants 
to describe situations in which they have used sorfie of them. 
Use these discussion questfions: 

a. Dq you afgree i/ith these descriptions? * > ' 

b\ Can you think of any approaches not included here? 

c. Have you made decisions tljat do not fit into any of 
these categories? What pategories would you- add? 

' What ' strategies .have been most effective for ygu? - 

Pres^eot'the following theory about commitment and how it 
affects decision making. 

Oneytjieorist believes that choiqes^are like steps that 
cannot be* retraced. ^By making choices, one builds. commit- 
ments. One starts a motion in a certain directio-n. - 
Then it become^s ^more and; more difficult to\ change, direct ion . 
This make^ each -decision very^ important to* one ' s future. • 

Discuss these questions: ' </ \ 

a. Do you agree with this theory? ^ ' ^ 

b. How does this theory relate to your experiences? ^ 
Have you made decisions that,^have Jre'sulted in a sense 

^ of commitment? If Si^- wl^at, v7ere bl^y? 

c. Are there directions that you feel you ^ could not take ( 
at this point because, of decisions you madie earlier? 



Discuss as a group how an individual can^ "check , out" his/ 
or her commitments. - > ^ 

a. How do people know they are truly committed to some^thing 

b. ' How are commitments related tG- goals? 

c. What do actions say to 6ther people? What do they tell' 
other people about you? 

Ask each person to answer: the . following questions by listing 
the questions ^and their answers on-a sheet of paper. Ask 
.them to keep the listXfor reference. > 

a. To whom- and what are you committed at the present time? 

b. What commitments are you reac^y to eliminate? ' " 

c. Wl\at commitments are you ready to add? 
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